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THE PILOT—A TALE OF THE SEA, 
By the author of the Pioneers, &c. 








Tue folly of reading novels, and the per- 
nicious tendency of that class of writings 
have so long been maintained, and so uni- 
versally admitted, that,—they are now more 
generally read, and constitute a greater 
portion of our literature, than any other 
species of books. This is so generally un- 
derstood, that many authors who are desi- 
rous to disseminate new doctrines, or ex- 
cite particular attention to old ones, have 
of late years, thought it most expedient to 
embody them in novels and romances, in 
order to ensure a general attention. 

We have, in consequence, not only Mor- 
al and Historical, but also, Philosophical, 
Political, and Religious novels—as well as! 
many others, to which none of these adjec-| 
tives can be applied ;—and they are multi-| 
plied to such an extent, as by their number 
and variety to defeat their object. 

It was formerly the practice to subjoin at | 
the end of these works, in imitation of! 
ZEsop’s Fables, a statement of the moral or 
doctrine intended to be enforced by them, 





with a modest observation that if any read- 
er should receive the benefit intended to be, 
conferred on him by the perusal of the) 
work, the author’s efforts would not have) 
been vain, nor his labour unrewarded. Of 
late, however, this practice has fallen into, 
disuse, the authors relying upon producing) 
their intended effect by that prosing in the} 
body of the work, which is skipped by the| 
reader, in order to follow the thread) 
of the story without interruption, and to) 
save mental labour. For as authors 
very often endeavour to save their readers| 
the trouble of thinking for themselves;| 
their readers in return, are willing to save 
them the trouble of writing any thing that 
requires exercise of the mind in the writer. 
We are, however, of opinion, that it would 
be best to return to the old plan of adding a) 
moral to the end of all stories; for after 
the story: is ended, many may be willing to 
read a few more lines, even though they be 
‘mere moral observations: and few will take 
the trouble to consider whether those have 
any connexion with, or relation to the sto 
they have been reading—or whether they 


ry ||some of our most esteemed historians cre 


modern commentaries on the bible; or the; 
speeches of some of our members of con-| 
gress. 

As novels have been increasing in num-| 
berso rapidly tor a few years past, the pro-| 
bability of their being generally read, is. 
greatly lessened, because it is impossible to 
get through with so many, even with all) 
the omissions that authors give their readers, 
the opportunity of making; and those wri- 
ters who have the good luck to become pop- 
ular, are so prolific, that a very small num- 
ber of them can furnish as great a quantity 
as will completely supply the market.. The 
labour of composing these works must have, 
been as much lessened of late, as that of 
manufacturing cotton, and the author of 
Waverly may beconsidered the Arkwright, 
of novel. spinning. His process appears to be 
still a secret; and nothing but demonstra-) 
tion“of the fact, could convince us that it was, 
possible to produce with such rapidity,’ 
works of so high a class in point of merit. 
Even the “panting” Reviewers “toil after; 
him in vain.” They are obliged to take! 
three or four of his works together, in or-; 
der to keep pace with him. 

With the exception of Robinson Crusoe,| 
and the Pilsrims Progress, there are proba-) 
bly no writings that are read by so many' 
as the Waverly novels; and it is a matter) 
of congratulation that if novels must con-| 
tinue to be so extensively read, there should| 
be furnished a supply of a class whose char- 
acter is so high and whose tendency is so. 
little liable to objection. 

We do not share in the regrets that ma- 
ny seem to feel for the comparative neglect 
of our old standard novelists, particularly | 
Fielding and Smollett. The genius and tal- 
ent displayed by those authors, when uni- 
ted with the looseness of morals and the 
vulgar pictures of vice represented by them, 
have an unfavourable tendency. 

The author of Waverly is equally hap- 
py with them in his sketches of character, 
and he possesses the good feeling and good 
breeding which dictates the concealment of 
things disgusting to our moral feelings and 
our sense of propriety. He is, perhaps, 
chargeable with the fault of not strictly ad- 
hering to historical truth; a fault from which 








not exempt. 


practice of elassing their authors in schools; 
distinguishing them by the name of the first 
who has exhibited any striking peculiarities 
that are adopted by succeeding writers. Ac- 
cording to this system, the author of The 
Spy and The Pilot, must be considered as 
belonging to the Wdverly school: and he 
is one of the few whé have had the good 
sense and good taste to discover the excel- 
lencies in his model, and the genius to ena- 
ble him to imitate them. 

“The Pilot” possesses a peculiar interest 
from its being “a tale of the sea.” Those 
who have never had an opportunity of being 
acquainted with the manners and habits of 
seamen will be pleased tosee them repre- 
sented so faithfully as to convey to the ima- 
gination, that clear, and distinct idea, which 
gives the impression of reality to descrip- 
tions, and in which this author so greatly 
excels. And those who have been accusto- 
med to naval “society and manners” must be 
delighted by having them brought back to 
their recollection in such accurate and vivid 
representations. The hand ofa master is 
displayed throughout this work in the seve- 
ral descriptions of a storm, a naval battle, 
a shipwreck, hairs-breadth escapes from 
capture by a superior force and from ship- 
wreck—and indeed in all that is most inte- 
resting in the adventurous lives of seamen. 
These are so admirably represented that 
no question ever arises in the mind relative 
to the truth and correctness of the details, 
or as to the fact of the circumstances having 
happened just as they are related. 

The story into which they are interwo- 
ven is so far from absorbing all the attention 
of the reader, that he feéls less interest in it, 
than in the descriptions referred to above; 
and there isno part of the book which he 
will feel tempted to skip. 

Although, “The Pilot” will doubtless Be 
very generally read, yet as it will be some- 
time before it can get into the hands of the 
generality of our readers (one copy only 
having been received here by mail) we sup- 
pose that the following extract from it 
will be found more interesting than any fur- 
ther remarks from us. 

——— 

“During this time the sea was becoming 
more agitated and the violence of the wind 
was gradually increasing. The latter no 
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longer whistled amidst the cordage of the ves- 
sel, but it seemed to how] surlily as it passed 
the complicated machinery that the frigate 
obtruded on its path. An endless succession 
‘of whitef®urges rose above the heavy bil- 
lows, and the very air was glittering with 
the light that was disengaged from the ocean. 
The ship yielded éach moment more and 


more before the storm, and in less than half; 


an hour from the time that she had lifted her! 
anchor, she was driven along with tremen- 


dous fury, by the full power of a gale of 


wind. Still, the hardy and experienced 
mariners who directed her movement, held 
her to the course that was necessary to their 
preservation, and still, Griffith gave forth 


when directed by their unknown pilot, those | 


orders that turned her in the narrow chan- 
nel where safety was, alone, to be found. 
So far the performarice ofhis duty appeared 
easy to the stranger, and he gave the requi-' 
red directions in those still, calm tones, that 
formed so remarkable a contrast to the res-' 
ponsibility of his situation. 
land was becoming dim, in distance as well | 
as darkness, and the agitated sea was only | 
tobe discovered as it swept by them in 


foam, he broke upon the monotonous poet daring stranger, who thus defied the dis- 
ring of the tempest with the sounds of his | 
voice seeming to shake off his apathy and 


rouse himself to the occasion.” 

“Now is the time to watch her closely’ 
Mr. Griffith” he cried, “here we get the. 
true tide and the real danger. Place the) 
best quartermaster of your ship in the| 
chains, and let an officer stand by nies and || 
see that he gives usthe right water.” «“I/ 
wili take that office upon myself,” said the | 


captain, pass a light into the weather main-| | 


chains.” ‘Stand by your braces! exclaim-| 
ed.the pilot with startling quickness. ‘Heave | 
away that lead! These preparations | 
taught the crew to expect the crisis, and| 
every officer and man stood in fearful si-) 
lence at his assigned station, awaiting the, 
issue of the trial. Even the quarter-mas-) 
ter at the cun gave out his orders to the men! 
at the wheel, in deeper and hoarser tones, 
than usual, asif anxious not to disturb the | 
quiet and order of the vessel. 


But when the' | 


| 


The third call of ‘by the deep four!” was 
followed by a prompt direction from the 
stranger totack. Griffith seemed to.emu- 
late the coolness of the pilot, in issuing the 
necessary orders to execute this manceuvre. 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclined 
position into which she had been forced by 
the tempest, and the sails were shaking vio-|\a 
lently, as if to release themselves from 
their confinement, while the ship stemmed 





the sailing master was heard shouting from 
the forecastle— 

‘Breakers, breakers, dead ahead!" 

This appalling sound seemed to be yet 
lingering about the ship, when a second 
voice cried 

‘Breakers on our lee bow!” 

‘We are in the bight of the shoals, Mr. 
|| Gray,’ said the commander, ‘ She loses her 
'| way; perhaps an anchor might hold her.’ 
|  Clearaway that best bower.” shouted 
Griffith through his trampet. 

‘Hold on! cried the pilot in a voice that 
| thrilled the very hearts of all who heard 

| him; shold on every thing.’ 
| The young man turned fiercely to the 








cipline of his vessel, and at once demanded 
‘Who is it that dares to countermand my 


jorders? Is it not enough that you run the 


ship into danger, but you must interfere to 
keep her there! If another word , 
| ‘Peace Mr. Griffith,’ interrupted the captain, 
\tyield the trumpet to Mr. Gray, he alone 
| can save us. 

Griffith threw away his speaking trum- 
pet on the deck, and as he walked proudly 
"away, muttered in the bitterness of feeling, 
| ‘Then all is lost, indeed, and among the 

‘Test, the foolish hopes with which I visited 

| this coast.” 
There was however, no time for reply; 
the ship had been rapidly running into the 
| wind, and as the efforts of the crew were 
paralyzed by the contradictory orders they 
had heard, she gradually lost her way and 
in a few seconds all her sails were taken 

‘aback. 

Before the crew understood their situa- 





| 


While this deep expectation pervaded | tion, the pilot had applied the trumpet to 


the frigate, the piercing cry of the lead-| 


his mouth, and in a voice that rose above 


man, as he called, ‘by the mark seven,’ rose} |the tempest, he thundered forth his orders, 


above the tempest, crossed over the decks, 
and appeared to pass away to leeward, 


some water spirit. 

‘Tis we, ».returned the pilot calmly ; ‘try! 
it again.” ‘The short pause was succeeded | 
by another cry ‘and a half five.’ 

‘ She shoals, she shoals,’ exclaimed Grif-| 
tith; ‘keep her a good full.” 

‘Ay, you must hold the vessel in.com- 
mand now,’ said the pilot, with those cool | 
tones that are more appalling in critical mo- 
ments, because they seem te denote most 
preparation and care, 





a command was given distinctly, and 
The helm was kept fast, 
} the head yards swung up heavily against 
the wind and the vessel was soon whirling 
! round on her heel, with a.retrogade move- 
| ment. 
Griffith was too much of a seaman not to 
| perceive that the pilot had seized, with a 
| perception almost intuitive, the only method 
that promised to extricate the vessel from 
her situation. The 
ship fell off slowly before the gale, and 
bowed her yards nearly to the water, as 








| the billows, when the well known voice of 


with a precision that showed him. master of 
borne on the blast, like the warnings of | his profession. 





ey ages 
she felt the blast pouring its fury on her 
broadside, while the surly waves beat vio- 
lently against her stern, as if in reproach at 
departing from her usual manner of mov- 
ing. 

The voice of the pilot however, was #itl 
heasd, steady and calm, and yet so clear 

igh as to reach every ear; and the obe- 
dient seamen whirled the yards at his bid- 
ding, in despite of the tempest, as if they 
handled the toys of their childhood. When 
the ship had fallen off dead before the wind, 
her head sails were shaken, her afteryards 
trimmed, and her helm shifted, before she 
had time to run upon the danger that had 
threatened as well to leeward as to wind- 
ward. The beautiful fabric, obedient to 
her government, threw her bows up grace- 
fully towards the wind again, and as her 
sails were trimmed, moved out from among 
the dangerous shoals in which she had been 
embayed, as steadily and swiftly as she had 
approached them. 

A moment of breathless astonishment suc- 
ceeded the accomplishment of this manceu 
vre, but there was no time for the usual ex- 
pressions of surprise. The stranger still 
held the trumpet, and continued to lift hie 
voice amid the howlings of the blast, when 
ever prudence or skill directed any change- 
inthe management of the ship. For an 
hour longer, there was a fearful struggle for 
their preservation, ‘the channel becoming, 
at each step more complicated, and the 
shoals thickening around the mariners on 
every side. The lead was cast rapidly, and 
the quick eye of the pilot seemed to pierce 
the blackness, with a keenness of vision 
that exceeded human power. It was ap- 
parent to all in the vessel, that they were 
under the guidance of one who understood, 
the navigation thoroughly, and their exer- 
tions kept pace with their reviving confi- 
dence. Again, and again, the frigate ap- 
peared to be rushing blindly on the shoal, 
where the sea was covered with foam, and 
where destruction would have been as sud- 
den as it was certain, when the clear voice 
of the stranger was heard warning them of 
their danger, and directing them to their du- 
ty. The vessel was implicitly yielded to 
his government, and during these anxious 
moments, when she was dashing the waters 
aside, throwing the spray over her enor- 
mous yards, each ear. would listen eagerly 
for those sounds that had obtained a com- 
mand over the crew, that cam only be ac- 
quired under such circumstances, by great 
steadiness and consummate skill. The ship 
was recovering from the inaction of chang- 
ing her course, in one of those critical tacks 
that she had made so often, when the pilot 
for the first time, addressed the commander 
of the frigate, who still continued to super- 
intend the all-important duty of the leads- 
man. 





« Now is the pinch” he said, « and if the 





chip behaves well, we are safe—but if oth- 


erwise, all that we have done yet will be 
less.” 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed, 
left the chains at this portentous notice, 
and calling to his first lieutenant, required 
of the stranger, an explanation of his warn- 
ing. 

“See you yon light on the south head- 
jand?” returned the pilot “ you may know 
it from the star near it—by its sinking at 
timesin the ocean. Now observe the hom- 
moc, a little north of it, looking like a shad- 
ow in the horizon—'tis a hill far in-land. 
if we keep that light open from the hill, 
we shall do well—but if not, we surely go 
to pieces.” 

“Let us tack again!” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant. 

The pilot shook his head as he replied-— 
“there is no more tacking or box-hauling to 
be done to-night. We have barely room to 
pass out of the shoals on this course, and if 
we can weather the ‘Devil’s-Grip,’ we clear 
their outermost point—but if not, as I said 
before, there is but an alternative. 

“If we had beaten out the way we enter- 
ed!” exclaimed Griffith, “we sheuld have 
done well.” 

“Say also, if the tide would have let us 
do so,” returned the pilot calmly. “Gen- 
tlemen, we must be prompt; we have but a 
mile to go, and the ship appears to fly: that| 
topsail is not enough to keep her up to the 
wind, we want both jib and mainsail,” 

“’Tisa perilous thing to loosen canvass 
in such a tempest!” observed the doubtful 
captain, 

«Jt must be done,” returned the collected 
stranger; “we perish without it—see! the 
light already touches the edge of the hom- 
moc; the sea casts us to leeward!” 

“lt shall be done!” cried Griffith, seizing 
the trumpet from the hand of the pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were exe- 








cuted almost as soon as issued, and every| 
thing being ready, the enormous folds of 
the mainsail were trusted loose to the blast. 
There was an instant when the result was 
doubtful, the tremendqus threshing of the 
heavy sails seeming to bid defiance to all 
restraint, shaking the ship to her centre, 
but art and strength prevailed,.and gradual- 
ly the canvass distended, and bellying as it 
filled, was drawn down to its usual place, by 
the power of an hundred men. The vessel 
yielded to this immense addition of force, 
and bowed before it like a reed bending 
to the breeze. But the success of the mea- 
sure was announced by a joyful cry from 
the stranger, that seemed to burst from his 
inmost soul. 

“She feels it! she springs her luff! ob- 
serve” he said, “the light opens from the 
hommoc already; if she will only bear her 
canvass, we shall go clear!” 
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ed his exclamation, and something resem- 
bling a white cloud was seen drifting before 
the wind, from the head of the ship, till it 
was driven into the gloom far to lee- 
ward. 

“Tis the jib blown from the boltropes,” 
said the commander of the frigate, “this is 
no time to spread light-duck—but the main- 
sail may stand it yet.” 

“That sail would laugh at a tornado,” re- 
turned the lieutenant, “but that mast springs 
like a piece of steel.” 

“Silence all!” cried the pilot. “Now gen- 
tlemen, we shall soon know our fate. Let 
us luff—luff you can!” 

This warning effectually closed all dis- 
course, and the hardy mariners, knowing | 
that they had already done all in the power | 
of man, to ensure their safety, stood in| 
breathless anxiety, awaiting the result. At 
a short distance ahead of them, the whole 
Ocean was white with feam, and the waves, 
instead of rolling on in regular succession, 
appeared to be tossing about in mad gambols. 
A single streak of dark billows, not half, 
a cable’s length in width, could be discern-| 
ed running into this chaos of water; but it! 
was soon lost to the,eye, amid the confusion | 
of the disturbed element. Along this nar-| 
row path the vessel moved more heavily | 


than before, being brought so near the wind | 


as to keep her sails touching. The pilot si-' 
lently proceeded to the wheel, and, with! 


ESSAYS. 
ESSAY ON BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Read before the 2A ®© Society of Cincinnati 
By J. Donrevitte. 





PART I. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

Bur let us turn our affrighted view from 
the contemplation of d€spotism and super- 
stition, those eternal enemies of the scien- 
ces and of nations, to cast a hasty glance 
upon those illustrious benefactors of the hu- 
man race who have been the founders of 
bibliographic monuments. 

Upon the shores of the Propontis I see 
the learned Phileterus, chief of the Atta- 
lides founding a brilliant empire, and estab- 
lishing the famous library of Pergamus. 
He taught the celebrated Attila, the secret 
of being more happy on the throne, by the 
possession of mental treasures than by that 
of all the immense wealth which he had 
acquired through the exercise of a long con- 
tinued and rigid economy. 

Paulus Emilius, a philosopher and war- 
rior triumphed over Perseus, the last of 
the kings ef Macedon; rare and innumera- 
ble riches were deposited at his feet; he or- 
dered them to be conveyed to the public 


y treasury, but the library he caused to be 


carefully transported to Rome, as the most 
precious heritage that he could bequeath 





his own hands, he undertook the steerage | 
of the ship. No noise proceeded from the | 
frigate to mterrupt the horrid tumult of 
the ocean, and she entered the channel | 


desperate calmness. Twenty times as the 
foam rolled away to leeward, the crew 
were on the eve of uttering their joy, as! 
they supposed the vessel past danger; but | 
breaker after breaker would still rise be- 
fore them, following each other in a gener- 
al mass, to check their exultation. Occa- 
sionally, the fluttering of the sails would be 
heard; and when the looks of the startled 
seamen were turned to the wheel, they be- 
held the stranger grasping its spokes, with 
his quick eye glancing from the water to 
the canvass. At length the ship neared 
a point, where she appeared rushing di- 
rectly into the jaws of destruction, when, 
suddenly, her course was changed, and her 
head receded rapidly from the wind. At 
the same instant, the voice of the pilot was 
heard shouting, 

“Square away the yards!—in painmail !” 
A general burst from the crew echoed, 
“square away the yards?” and quick as 
thought, the frigate was seen gliding along 
the channel, before the wind. The eye had 
scarcely time to dwell on the foam which 
seemed like clouds driving in the heavens, 
when directly the gallant vessel issued from 
her perils, and rose and fell on the waves of 











A report like that of a cannon, interrupt- 


among the breakers, with the silence of «| 


| 








|his children; it was at the epoch and from 
|the example of this great man, that books 
| became multiplied in Rome, and gave rise 
jto a taste for the sciences and for biblio- 
graphy. 

Who has not heard the magnificent ac- 
counts of the immense domains and the 
\sumptuous table of Lucullus? But is it 
j equally well known that this Roman gener- 
al owed his military success to his love of 
beoks, or te the proper use of his vast li- 
brary, they having left a name, dear and il- 
lustrious among the beaux esprits and other 
distinguished personages of the Roman re- 
public? 

Pompey passionately loved books, and 
judged of the incapacity of an instractor 
from the bad choice of his library. 

Asinius Pollio, a virtuous and learned re- 
publican as well as a celebrated warrior, 
was the first who established public libra- 
ries in Rome. It was in the retirement of 
| his own, which was enriched with the rarest 
volumes, that he forgot the grandeur, and 
the eclat attached to public employment, 
and disdained the professed friendship of 
Octavius the oppressor of Roman liberty. 

But a gleam of hope illuminated the 
paths ef philosophy, the fall of the empire 
in the East, produced in Europe a great 
number of learned men, and unlocked and 
purified the fountains of science, which had 





an open sea.” 


so long been closed by rubbish, or polluted 
by admixture with the filthy streams of ig- 








norance and superstition. The Arabs en- 
riched with the spoils of vanquished na- 
tions, and by a widely extended commerce; 
satiated with luxury, no longer resembled 
their forefathers, the ignorant satellites of 
the ferocious Omar; though still warlike, 
they cultivated the arts of peace, and aton- 
edto the world for the ravages they had 
committed by protecting and cherishing the 
sciences and the Ifferal arts. Mankind of 
the modern era, are indebted to them for 
the germs of philosophy, the revival of 
poetry, and the dawning of the arts of civi- 
lization. 

Atlength thou didst .appear, illustrious 
Guttemburg, aided by thy immortal col- 
leagues, Faustus and Scheffer; and from 
your presses furnished with characters grav- 
en upon wood, were - ent forth, those master 
productions of skill, which surpassed the il- 
luminated manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and which continued to astonish the 
masters of the typographical art; may your 
names, engraven on the tablets of memory, 
be cherished by grateful posterity to the 
latest periods of prospective time. 

The human mind which had been so long 
relaxed, was now wound up for new efforts; 
ignorance trembled to behold the clouds 
which had hitherto concealed her hideous 
nakedness, gradually disperse before the 
rising sun of science; men of all ranks and 
all professions acquired a taste for knowl- 
edge ; universities, academies, learned socie- 
ties, opened on every hand the source of 
instruction. 

The nobility heretofore honoured only 
for their ignorance embellished their pala- 
ces with libraries and the productions of. the 
Fine Arts, and Science like a rolling ball, 
rapidly accumulated in its progress down 
the declivity of time. 

Charles VIII. founded the library of the 
College of Navarre, the most ancient in the 
possession of literary France; the famous 
Cardinal d’ Ailly who had been educated in 
this college, bequeathed to its use, a part 
of his possessions, including the most pre- 
cious of them all, his library. 

Francis 1. denominated with reason, the 
father of letters and the fine arts, who con- 
sidered an intercourse on terms of equality 

ith the celebrated Raphael not beneath 
iis dignity, founded the royal college and 
library, which became the foundation of the 
“Bibliotheque nationale.” 

Nevertheless, numerous and considerable 
obstacles were opposed to the advance- 
ment of bibliography. Philosophy far from 
presiding over the formation of these col- 
lections, groaned under the system of pro- 
scription which was still pursued by the 
court of Christian Rome. ; 

The Index of the Popes was perhaps 
more injurious to the progress of biblio- 
graphy, at the time of the revival of let- 


cious volumes, to heat the baths of Alexan- 
dria. Buta moral power arose to rival the 
influence of the Popes, the opinions of men 
were divided between the Oracles of Rome 
and Geneva; and from that time, the Index 
operated on the opposers of religious despo- 
tism, only as a motive to seek out and pre- 
serve those works which it had condemned; 


sions, which during more than two centu- 
ries, have caused so much misery to our 
Catholic or Huguenot ancestors; Philosophy 
attentive to prepare ia silence the proper 
remedies to heal the maladies of the human 
mind, collected and preserved in the libra- 
ries of the chiefs of either party, those pre- 
cious works which had given umbrage to 
the spirit of intolerance. 

The example of the learned David An- 
cillon, minister of Metz, merits an honour- 
able mention in this place: in the silence of 
unremitied study, and during the course of 
44 years, Ancillon had collected thousands 
of volumes and manuscripts, in the midst of 
which he passed the greater part of his life. 
He particularly sought the first editions, and 
his rich collection contained the proof sheets 
of the first writers in typography. 

The edict of Nantz is revoked; Ancillon 
proscribed, is obliged to tear himself from 
his books and the arms of his friends, his 
library becomes the prey of ignorant and 
avaricious men; happily, however, Ancillon 
foreseeing this horrible stroke of despotism, 
had borne into a secure asylum such of his 
books as would have been denounced by 
royal and religious intolerance. 

But what could avail all the effects of su- 
perstitious sects or ignorant despots, against 
the torrents of light, which flowed continu- 
ally from the press! the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, drew from obscurity and multiplied 
the works of the ancients, hosts of profound 
philosophers seemed to issue from the schools 
of Aristotle and Plato, of Seneca and of 
Quintillian. If bibliography was at that 
time overcharged with voluminous and un- 
finished productions, at least it found in these 
indefatigable and laborious collectors, the 
means of accumulating all that the learn- 
ing of antiquity has transmitted to us thro’ 
the revolutions of ages and of empires. 

The seventeenth century was for biblio- 
graphy an era of conquest, or rather, of 
the most abundant harvest.” All the em- 
pires of Europe, all the cities, all the pro- 
vin@es, gvery society founded libraries, and 
that which the preceding age, considered 
as a prodigy in the learned family of the 
Fuggers became common and almost indis- 
pensabie to people of the intermediate and 
higher classes. 

What shall we say of the present centu- 
ry in which the sources of bibliography, 
opened on all sides, offer even to children 





ters, than the flames, which during e¢ix 


the milk of science, and the facility of be- 





ing at eighteen years of age, more stocked 


thus in the midst of those deplorable divi-|| 





with ideas than was possible to their an- 
cestors at the age of eighty. 

What benedictions are not due to the 

French revolution, for having given to bib- 
liography all the latitude, all the liberty 
which the greatest enthusiast in the cause 
of human reason and happiness could de- 
sire, 
No source of knowledge can hereafter 
be closed ;ignorance can no longer exile and 
proscribe the native productions of genius; 
despotism can no more condemn to the flames 
the conceptions of liberated man; supersti- 
tion will in vain attempt to erect between 
mankind and the repositories of science, 
those barriers, which for too long a period 
had proved insurmountable. 


—— 
ORIGINAL TALES. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF 
4A YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 


ARTHUR FITZROY. 








Dvuaine an excursion, in the spring of 
1814, after a pleasant day’s ride, I found 
myself among the cliffs of the Kentucky 
River, and near the residence of an old 
friend from whom I had been separated for’ 
many years. 

The sky was brilliant with the glowing 
tints of the setting sun: Beyond the nu- 
merous farm-houses which my elevation up- 
on a towering cliff, enabled me to overlook, 
the distant hills seemed to lose their tops in 
the blue mist of heaven. The green leaves 
of the forest, tinged by the crimsoned col- 
oured clouds which curtained the chambers 
of the west, hung motionless upon their 
branches. The ripling of the water, as it 
glided along, gave amelancholy response to 
the distant sound of the ferry-man’s oar. 
Here the bosom of the river was broken by 
the finny race as they leaped wantonly 
above its surface; and there the sportive 
ducks breasted in playful mood,the current 
of the rapid stream. Seldom indeed, have 
I been more delighted with the contempla- 
tion of nature, 

As | rode slowly along, musing upon the 
rich exuberance of the scene, a small coun- 
try church attracted my attention; and I in- 
voluntarily reined my horse towards it. To 
me, there has always been something inter- 
esting in a visit to a country church, and its 
accompanying grave-yard, as exhibited in 
the northern section of Kentucky. Even in 
the days of my boyhood, while the wondrous 
tales of sheeted ghosts, almost enchained be- 








lief, it was my custom, occasionally, to wan- 
der over these rural cemeteries, and for a 
time, resign myself to the melancholy, tho’ 
perhaps puerile reflections, to which they 
invariably gave rise. 

In a forest near the road side, a wooden 
building is usually erected as a temple to the 





Most High; the undergrowth fcr some dis- 
tance around is removed, while the majes- 
tic trees, silently wave their foliage over 
the noiseless tenements of those “ who have’! 
been gathered to their fathers.” No costly 
monuments mark the spots where worth and 
beauty sleep, but here and theré a willow 
or an ever-green,iplanted by some bereaved 
friend, awakens a train of tender emotions, 
which the gaudiest mausoleum could never! 
call forth. The humble sanctuary which 
stood before me, was built in a stile of great’ 
simplicity, and was almost hidden by embow- 
ering trees. As I approached it my atten- 
tion was arrested by the martial and ele- 
gant figure of a man, who with . dejected 
looks, was standing near the head of a re- 
cent grave, which was strewn with green 
bougMs and wild flowers, plucked upon the 
adjacent cliff. There was a degree of wo 
and an intenseness of feeling, depicted in 
his sun-burnt face, that I have seldom seen 
exhibited. His long dark hair hung in care- 
less curls below his cap of fur, and a green 
hunting shirt was fastened atound his waist 
by an Indian belt. My feelings were at once 
interested in the personage before me, but 
unwilling to intrude upon his sad reveries, 
I passed on to the farm-house which was 
distant but a few hundred yards. Just as I 
had dismounted from my horse, the stranger 
left the grave yard, and with a slow mea- 
sured step, pursued an irregular foot-path 
which united with the main road near the 
bottom of the declivity. 

After the ‘usual salutations and enquiries 
attendant upon the meeting of long sepera- 
ted friends, I mentioned the church yard 
visiter, and enquired of mine host whether 
he knew him. To which he replied “I know 
him well; he was formerly the pride of our 
neighbourhood and the cleverest youth that 
dwelt upon these hills: his history is a sad 
oneybut if desirous you shall hear it.” 

In the course of the evening, I reminded 
my friend of his promise. He immediately 
conducted me to an adjoining room and with 
unceremonious cordiality introduced me to 
his daughter, a beautiful girl of eigh- 
teen;—observing at the same time, that she 
was intimately acquainted with the melan- 
choly history of the person, about whom I 
teltso much interest, and would doubtless 
gratify my wishes by communicating it to 
me. After some hesitation, she commenced 
in tremulous accents, but soon becoming in- 
terested in the misfortunes of her friend, 
her voice acquired a firmer tone and with 
great pathos and energy she gave me the 
following narrative. 

“The parents of Arthur Fitzroy, though 
not affluent, were branches of highly res- 
pectable families in Virginia, and were 
among those adventurous pioneers who at 
an early period, emigrated to the Western 
Country. They purchased a small tract of 


ithe originality of her conversation---and 
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have ever since resided, and where Arthur, 
their only child, was born. Breathing from 
infancy the salubrious air of these lofty 
cliffs, and exercised by the labours of the 
farm and the toils of the chase, his per- 
son attained a comeliness of form seldom 
surpassed. Atan early age, he gave strik- 
ing indications of possessing a mind vigo- 
rous in its perceptions, and a heart over- 
flowing with the finest feelings of humanity. 
Among the female companions of his child- 
hood and of his riper years, there was one 
for whom he had long felt a fond attach- 
ment, and upon whom he had reposed his 
brightest hopes of worldly happiness. Mr. 
Huntington, the father of the fair maiden, 
also resided in this neighbourhood, and was 
an old and respected friend of the Fitzroy 
family. Emmeline had at length arrived at 
an age suitable for the consummation of the 
juvenile engagement, which for many years 
had existed between Arthur and herself. 
Toa sprightly and well organized mind, en- 
dowed with every gentle virtue that can 
adorn the female character, there were uni- 
ted a fervour and elevation of fancy, which 
occasionally seemed bordering on the ro- 
mantic: artless as an infant,—free from en- 
vy, and suspecting none in others, she was 
beloved ky all who knew her; whilst the 
continued sprightliness of her manners--- 


the lively coruscations of her wit, gave a 
zest to the enjoyment of every circle in 
which she mingled. Nor did the attrac- 
tions of her mind surpass those of her per- 
son: cast in the finest mould of her sex, 
grace characterized every movement, and 
loveliness sat enthroned upon her brow. In 
young Fitzroy, her imaginative mind found 
a congenial spirit; and never, perhaps, 
was there a more happy coincidence of 
thought and feeling, than this interesting 
pair exnbited. 

“ Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn, 

And his the radiance of the rising day.” 

The important---the long anticipated day 
on which the marriage rite was to be 
solemnized, was distant but a few weeks, 
when the unwelcome intelligence of Hull’s 
disgraceful surrender, reached Kentucky. 
The immediate call of the Executive, for 
volunteers to protect the defenceless fron- 
tiers of the north west, had no sooner met 
the ears of young Fitzroy, than his resolu- 
tion was formed. That love of country--- 
that proud spirit of independence---that con- 
tempt of danger which have ever charac- 
terized the natives of the west, shone fort& 
in him with imposing lustre, Fired witha 
noble enthusiasm in the cause of suffering 
humanity, he hesitated not, in exchanging 
the endeariug blandishments of love, for 
the trappings of war; the delightful pre- 
paratives for the approaching ceremony 
at the altar of Hymen, for the fatigues and 
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day which was to have united him to his 

Emmeline, attired in the western pano- 

ply of war, he marched for the tented field. 

I was present at the last interview between 

him and his intended bride, which took 

place on the morning of his departure. It 

was an affecting scene, and one that I shall 

long remember. His warlike equipments 

and martial mein, finely contrasted with the 

sweet simplicity of her dress, and the dél- 

icacy of her person. With a melancholy 

look she extended her hand, which he sei- 

sed with a convulsive grasp and pressed to 

his lips— I am going sweet girl, to avenge 

the cause of our injured country--to protect 
defenceless women and children: be assur- 
ed that in the midst of battle »” Here 
his voice faltered, and I could hear no more. 
He gazed for a moment in silence upon her 
pale but beautiful face, over which trickled 
the warm tears of disappointment and sor- 
row. He pressed her trembling form to his 
bosom, and imprinting upon her lips a fer- 
vent kiss, he tore himself away, and rejoi- 
ned his companions in arms. 

The tragical events of the 22d of January, 
which encrimsoned the shores of Raisin 
with the blood of Kentucky’s noblest sons, 
was announced to Emmeline a few days af- 
ter the reception of a letter from Fitzroy 
written at Fort Defiance. In this with all the 
glow of youthful enthusiasm he had depic- 
ted a brilliaat halo of glory, which he fan- 
cied would encircle his name, should he gal- 
lantly fall in defence ofhis country, but with 
a. more touching pathos, and a more linge- 
ring tenderness did he dwell upon the still 
sweeter anticipation, ofan honorable return 
to the home of his parentsand the bosom of 
his beloved Emmeline. | need not attempt 
to pourtray her heart-rending emotions when 
the horrible tale of Winchester’s defeat 
was told her. For monthsshe suffered eve- 
ry pang which a state of the most agonizing 
suspense could inflict. At length one of the 
companions of her unfortunate friend, arri- 
ved from the scene of action. From him 
she learned that the Company to which Fits- 
roy and himself had belonged, was attached 
to the command of the intrepid Madison, 
who maintained his position with unsubdued 
gallantry until orders were received from 
the commanding General for a surrender, 
She was informed moreover that previously 
to the capitulation a musket ball, struck 
Fitsroy in the left ancle, from which the 
blood fipwed profusely, but he refused to 
leave the ranks, and hastily wrapping his 
handkerchief around the wounded part, he 
continued fighting valiantly until the cessa- 
tion of arms. When the prisoners were a- 
bout to be marched for Malden, Fitzroy, al- 
thougif faint with the loss of blood, resolved 
upon accompanying his companions, and with 
their assistance, he travelled several miles; 
but the pain arising from his wound became 











land in this neighbourhood, on which they 








dangers of the camp: and upon the very 





so acute that he wasunahble to proceed, and 








seating himself upon alog near the road- 
gide, he was left by his fellow prisoners, 
awaiting his fate with heroic composure. 
From his own narrative which | have heard 
since his return, he had remained in this 
situation but a short time, when he was ta- 
kén prisoner by a .Pottawottomy Chief, to 
whom he offered a considerable sum of mo- 
ney, provided he would conduct him to Mal- 
den: the Indian warrior pleased with his 
fine appearance, refused the proffered reward 
and marched him back to the field of battle. 


Here the ensuing night rolled slowly and 
fearfully away, amid the hideous yells of sa- 
vage ferocity, mingled with the groans of 
the wounded and dying soldiers. The 
beams of the morrow’s sun, as they gleamed 
with a fiery redness over she crimsoned snow 
which enshrouded the battle ground, seemed 
but to heighten the awful picture, which the 
sombre shades of evening had presented. 
Throughout the morning, the savages con- 
tinued to feast their brutal propensities by 
butchering in the most shocking manner ma- 
ny of the wounded prisoners; and about nine 
o’clock, as if the massacre in detail was 
too tardy for their vengeance, the little hut 
which contained those who had survived the 
conflict and were unable to walk, was seton 
fire;—shrieks of despair, and groans of an- 
guish now burst from lips, that in the hour 
of battle knew no fear; while the insatiate 
Indians danced with joy, around the bla- 
zing funeral pile. Those who attempted 
to escape the conflagration were arrested 
by the tomahawk and thrown back headlong 
into the raging flames! Such wasthe horri- 
ble fate of many a gallant backwoodsman, 
for whose protection and safety, the faith 
and the honor of a British General, had 
been solemnly pledged. Blush Britannia! 
for the barbarous perfidy of thy miscreant 
Chieftain, and blot from thy escutcheon a 
name that must forever stain the pages of 
thy history. O Proctor! shall not thy demo- 
niac conduct towards that unhappy band of 
heroes, render thee an out-cast whilst living; 
and cause theever-green of infamy to flourish 
in perennial verdure upon thy grave. 


Never perhaps was there an army supe- 
riorin valor, in patriotism, and in all the eno- 
bling virtues of humanity, to that which 
shed its blood upon the banks of the Raisin. 
It was principally composed of volunteers,— 
numbering in its ranks, the taste, the wealth, 
and the chivalry of Kentucky; and although 
clothed with defeat, its Spartan heroism and 
unhappy destiny will long continue to min- 
gle the tears of admiration and of sympathy. 
The historian when adverting to the unse- 
pulchered bones of those who died upon that 
field of battle, will expatiate with feelings 
of pride upon the splendid flame of glory 
that hallowed their heroic achievements, and 
when the elegiac lyre shall sing the dirge 
of the fallen heroes, its mournful strains will 
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commemorating 





“The young, the generous Hart, 
Ob never did Keutueky part 

With one more brave, 
More prompt to march in freedom’s cause, 
More zealous to defend her laws, 
Or one who sunk with more applause, 

In valour’s grave.’ 


The Indian chiefwho had captured Fitz- 
roy, and consequently held him as his own 
property, after having made an application 
of roots to his wound marched him to the 
waters of Lake Michigan. Here they re- 
mained several weeks, suffering every pri- 
vation which the want of food and the ri- 
gours of a northern winter could inflict — 
Fitzroy’s wound inthe meantime was near- 
ly healed by the Indian remedies which 
where applied; but another misfortune awai- 
ted him. His master, who had treated him 
with every degree of indulgence, sickened 
and died. The right to Fitzroy was dispu- 
ted by two Indians of the same tribe, who 
compromised by selling him to a Kickapoo 
| Chief and dividing the price between them. 
From his new master Fitzrey was doomed 
| to experience every species of cruelty, that 
savage barbarity could inflict: he was im- 
mediately loaded with plunder and taken 
ito the waters of Fox River, which enters 
Winnebago Lake at the head of Green Bay. 

in that neighbourhood he remained until 
\this spring, when an unsuccessful attempt to 
escape, called forth the vindictive fury of 
his master, who surrendered him to the na- 
tion’s vengeance. After a solemn debate 
among the chiefs, it was resolved that he 
should be burnt to death. The funeral pile 
was next day erected, by placing a quanti- 
ty of fagots around an elm tree whith stood 
near their encampment, on a high bluff bank 
of the river. Previous to the immolation 
of their victim, a war dance was held around 
jhim, replete with horrors that no pen can 
describe, and doubly appalling when accom- 
panying the awful solemnities of a dying 
hour. Amid the shrieks of savage exulta- 
tion, Fitzroy was led to the stake; and just 
as they were about pinioning his hands, 
conscious that the last moment for exertion 
had arrived, and that no consequences could 
result from an attempt to escape, more 
dreadful than the terrors of the smoking 
pile, he sprung from the throng of busy 
fiends who surrounded him—rushed to the 
brink of the precipice, leaped down ona 
projecting rock, and from thence plunged 
Mito the water. 


The astonished Indiansstood for some 
moments motionless and irresolute,—amaz- 
ed at his daring intrepidity: His master at 
length perceiving that he had descended un- 
hurt, and was swimming to the opposite 
shore, raised the war-whoop and pursued 
his prisoner who had by this time nearly 


















crossed the stream. Fitzroy having gained 
the bank of the river, set off with the ut- 
most celerity. Foremost among the pursu- 
ers, who speedily crossed the stream, was 
the enraged chief, who followed with the 
fleetness and sagacity of a blood-hound. | At 
the end of half a mile, by his superior 
swiftness, he seized Fitzroy, and a desper- 
ate struggle ensued: locked in each others 
arms they fell to the ground, and twice was 
the savage uppermost, and in the act of 
drawing his scalping-knife, when a vigorous 
effort of desperation gave his prisoner the 
ascendency; he seized the instrument of 
death, which but a moment before had 
threatened his own existence, and plunged 
it into the heart of his antagonist. The 
crimson blood gushed forth in torrents,— 
an awful groan succeeded,—his muscl€s re- 
laxed in the agonies of death, and Fitzroy 
found himself freed from the grasp of the 
dying chief. Fitzroy rose and fled with re- 
doubled efforts. Availing himself of his 
knowledge of the country, acquired in wan- 
dering about With the savages, he directed 
his course towards the Ouisconsin, which at 
its great eastern bend approaches within a 
few miles of the sources of Fox River. 
Early next morning, he gained the main 
branch, and followed its meanderings to its 
junction with the Mississippi, where stands 
the post of Prairie du Chien. From thence 
he descended the great father of rivers, 
and on the fortieth day from that on which 
he made his escape, he pressed with an ex- 
ulting step and grateful heart the soil of his 
nativestate. The fatiguesof the camp,— 
the bloody tragedy on Raisin,—the cruelty 
of the savages, the smoking pile, were now 
almost forgotten; while his joyous anticipa- 
tion of ajreturn to civilized life, to the home 
and caresses of his fond parents, and above 
all, to the outstretched arms and palpitating 
bosom of the lovely girl upon whose affec- 
tion and constancy he had implicitly relied, 
——maintained pbssession of his soul. Flush 

ed with the idea of dissipating her anxious 
uncertainty, and elate with the hope of a 
speedy union to the fascinating object of his 

wishes, he dreamed not of disappointment, 
nor for a moment believed that the lowering 

hand of fate would dash the nectarious bow! 

untasted from hislips. It was under the in- 

fluence of such emotions, that a few days 

since, he approached the dwelling of his 
beloved Emmeline. Having entered the 

house, he stood for a moment unrecognized, 

impatient to catch the expected acclamation 

of delight. But all was silent gloom. No 

Emmeline was there to welcome his return. 

His penetrating eye had ‘scarce surveyed 

the little family group, where joy was wont 

to lighten every countenance, now wrapt in 

weeds and sunk in sorrow, ere he read the 

heart-rending tale;—-the idol of his affec- 

tions was gone;—the unrelenting hand of 
death had carried to the tomb his friend, 





his companion, his affianced wife—a waste 
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of joyless existence seemed spread before 
him, without the intervention of asinglé en- 
livening flower to cheer his irksome path: 
overwhelmed with disappointment he sunk 
into a chair, and was unable for some time 
to give utterance to a single word: his 


countenance assumed the fixed aspect of 


wretchedness it now wears, and at the close 
of each day since his return, has he sought, 
but unavailingly sought, consolation by visit- 
ing and weeping over the lowly mound that 
rises upon the grave of his lovely friend. 


Had Emmeline been assured of the fall of 


Fitzroy inthe midst of battle, by the arms 
of a magnanimous foe, her grief perhaps 
might have been assuaged ;—but the uncer- 
tainty of his fate,—the screams of the man- 


gled warriors—and the crackling flames of 
the house which formed the funeral pile of 


the wounded prisoners, seized upon her mind 
with unutterable horror; and as though com- 
missioned by the king of terrors, early 
marked her as the victim of a consuming 
grief. Month after month rolled away with- 
out bringing any tidings of the capture and 
detention of her Fitzroy: littie doubt re- 
mained of his having either been toma- 
hawked by the road side or inhumanly burnt 
upon the battle ground. Each succeeding 
day gradually diminished the cheerful- 
ly cherished hope which Emmeline had 
Yong entertained of his being still held as a 
captive by the Indians, and the probability 
of his escape or ransom. « 
youthful health fled from her cheek—her 
sprightly eyes were dimmed with incessant 
weeping—her bosom beat high, but not with 
joy,—-it was the throb of gloomy desponden- 
cy,,and the startling apprehensions that 
another hour might tollin her ear the cer- 
tain but unhallowed death of her lover. 
Vain were the kind sympathies of friends 
—vain the magic of books, and fruitless her 


own exertions to rise above disappointment, | 


and bury in the tomb of forgetfulness, the 
severed ties of friendship and love. The 
calamity was too great—-she sunkgnto a state 
of melancholy wretchedness, in which she 
lingered until a few days previous to the re- 
turn of her long lamented friend: At the 
close of her earthly career with a perfect 
resignation to the inscrutable decrees of the 
God of battle, she bade adieu to the fleeting 
joys and ever occurring sorrows of this life, 
and.extending her hands towards the portals 
of heaven, she welcomed her approaching 
dissolution as the forerunner of endlegs hap- 
piness, 

Her emaciated body, beautiful even in 
death, now sleeps in tranquil silence in yon- 
der grave, over which her disconsolate lover 
daily pours forth his tears and lamentations. 
Oh! short be his sufferings, and light the clay 
which presses her delicate form. 
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Tne work mentioned in our 4th number? 
entitled “The present state of England in re- 





gard to Agriculture, Trade @nd Finance,” 
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above equation, which then reduces to the 
\following quadratic 2?+4-100xc= .4527 by 
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with a comparison of the prospects of France 
and England, by John Lowe Esq., has 
lately been published in New York. It is 
said to have excited great attention ir Eu- 
rope,—and to be written with an uncom- 
mon degree of candour, and to contain a vast 
number of facts useful to the Statesman, 
the Agriculturist, and the Merchant. 

An Edition of the recently discovered 
work of Cicero de Republica, has been pub- 
lished in Boston, by O. Everett. 

Tue first number of a new paper entitled 
the Cincinnati Emporium, by S. J. Brown, 
appeared on Thursday. 

A new paper entitled the Frrenp or Free- 
pom, has Jately been commenced at Chillico- 
the. It is edited by Caleb Atwater. 

Tue gumber of Students attending the 
Medical Lectures in New England, is stated 
to be 676. The whole number in the Uui- 
ted States, is estimated at nearly 1800. 


re SUMMARY. 


Accounts from Gibraltar to 3d December 
last, state that an expedition is about to 





\leave Cadiz for the purpose of assisting the 
|Royalists in Peru. 


It is also added, that 
the French forces in the Pacific, are to co- 
operate with the Spaniards. 

The latest accounts from Peru, are to 
the 16th October. Bolivar arrived at Lima 
on the 1st. and was censtituted Chief of the 
Republic with unlimited powers. A consid- 
erable victory had been gained by Gen. St. 
Cruz, over the Spanish Gen. Valdes, and the 
affairs of the Patriots are said to be in so fa- 
vourable a situation, that little doubt re- 
mains of their being able to get rid of the 
old Spaniards shortly. 





MATHEMATICS. 

Another Sotution to Problem 2d.—Take 
§ =the thickness of the copper, then the 
specific gravity of copper being 9000, and 
that of air 12 wehave (100-+-x)*-100*)X 
9000 X .5236= 100-++-x?.12 X.5236 which 
equation reduced gives «°-+300x?+- 
30000x= 135.8 2, where «x expresses the 
thickness of the copper in feet. Now a, 
being extremely small, we may without any 
sensible error, neglect the first time in the 


resolving which, we get r=.002262 in 
feet, or to .027144 inches. W. 
eagles 

Sotution te problem 3d.—By Hautton’s 
Mathentatics, vol. 2, page 215, the quanti- 
ty of fluid discharged through a given ori- 
fice in 1" supposing the vessel kept con- 
stantly full, is 2h,/ag, where h—=area of the 
orifice, a= altitude of the fluid, and g= 193 
inches; therefore the quantity discharged 
in 1” when the reservoir is not kept supplied 
in h,fag—or .144,/120 193 which gives 
us this proportion, first reducing the above 
formula to feet, ./10X16,',;+10000+ 
1"+78851" which agrees with Hutton’s so- 
lution by fluxions, W. 





— 
Soution to Problem 5.—As the water oc- 
cupies } of the contents of 
the glass, in order to ob- 
tain its first height, we 
have the following propor- 
tion 8--1++69-—-¢3= 97. 
and the cube root of this 
number, viz: 3, is thé first 
height of the water; then 
calling e f=, « we have 
6--5it0+sa=c d, and 
if th=y, then 3—ac-+-y 
=ch, and (3—z-+y) 23 
x?=a maximum, or (3—zx-+y)r?=max, 
which put into fluxions gives3+-y.2¢x— 
3a°x-+-x2y=0, consequently 3+y.2— 
Sc and y=3zr,6, or 3+y=3,2. A- 
gain 6+-5++3+y+5:3+y—42, then }. 
3r,6X .7854X ($$22-+-45-+-452) 
7854 (34a—z) 2522 and 2—2. (2342+ 
*5-+-752)=252% therefore 12573= 25 
and x=} 3,/1800=2.43, also £2= 2.03 
and y=.65, consequently 3+-y—2x=—3.65 
—2.43=1.22= 1.3-++y as it ought to be. 
W. 
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Sotvution to Froblem 6. 


Let the side of 
thegreater square 
=a, & the line 
be—y, then the 
a side of the inscrib- 














~ ed square will— 
SS (2x? —2a x +4 
*)1 which must 

a be a minimum— 

ew b therefore 42a 
x —% 2x =0, or 


the corner of the inscribed square strikes 
the side of the outward one is exactly in the 
middle, and the side of the inscribed square 
is —a,/i or 1a,/2— 


4v=— 2a, or x —14, that is the point where 


Ww. 





Benerit or THe Greexs.—The Comedy 
of the Poor Gentleman, and the farce of 
Raising the Wind, will be performed at the 
Cincinnati Theatre on Friday evening next, 
for the benefit of the Greeks. The male 
characters by some young gentlemen of this 
city. The female parts by ladies of the 
theatrical corps. 

The attractions. independent of any con- 
sideration of the manner in which the funds 
are to be applied, will doubtless be sufficient 
to fill the house. 

Western Museum.--On Saturday evening 
Mr. Dorfeuille will lecture on the r1reTu or- 
DER OF BIRDS, (Gallinaceous, or poultry) af- 
ter which the NITROUS OXIDE will be ad- 
ministered. : 

Subscribers are requested to present their 
tickets at the door. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS.—~-Several 
communications intended for this number 











have been unavoidably postponed- 









POETRY. 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


THE SLAVE. 


He was a slave—and yet he knelt 
» To worship none except his God ; 
Ayrant’s chain he never felt, . 
Nor lowly stoopeu to kiss his rod.” 


He wasa slave—yet savage man 

Ne’er dragged him forth, with insult rude, 
From whence his happy life began, 

To spend his daysin servitude. 


He was a slave—yet never bowed 
To superstition’s tyrant power, 
Which holds in awe the vulgar crowd, 
Nor quits them in their final hour. 


He was a slave—and yet no wife, 
Possessed of old Xantippe’s tongue, 
The notes of servitude and strife 
In his tired ears forever rung. 


Tonone of these—to worse than all 

The prince of Darkness ever gave 
To erring man since Adam’s fall— 

He to Inremp’RANCE was a slave. 
January 13, 1824. P. 


—_ 


«NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN.” 


The blooming Rose, whose foliage fair 
With splendour decks the vale; 

Whose sweets perfume the morning air, 
And scent the evening gale; 

Tho’ rich and dazzling to our eyes, 
The tints its leaves adorn ; 

Yet--ah! beneath its beauty, lies 
Concealed, a treach’rous thorn! 


The moral muse a theme may find 
In this delusive flow’r: 

it strongly pictures on the mind, 
Life’s desultory hour. 

Whose prospects, opening to the view, 
Seem fair assummers morn; 

Yet mingled sorrows prove too true, 
“No Rose without a thorn!” 


When flush’d with youth; we first appear, 
Hope paints in colors gay ; 

Long hours of peace and rapture near, 
Along the devious way. 

*Till, disappointed of our aim, 
Its flattering smiles we mourn; 

And sighing at our lot exclaim! 
“No Rose without a thorn!” 


When beauty’s smiles the heart allure, 
And tune the soul to joy; 

We fondly hope to find secure, 
Pure bliss without alloy ; 

But when the heart, enchain’d by love; 
With jealous fears is torn; 

Too soon the hapless lovers prove, 
“No Rose without a thorn.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The brightest prospects lure our eyes, 
Of power, of wealth, and fame; 

Eager we grasp the glitt’ring prize, 
But find an empty name; 

And when its gilded cares are known, 
Dejected, and forlorn; 

The mournful truth our bosoms own 
“(No Rose without a thorn#? 


Such is the destin’d lot of all, 
Along this vale below; 
Now pleasures sweetest shower’s may fall, 
And now the storms of woe, 
To scenes of sorrow and of pain, 
The human race is born; 
Then, cease expecting to obtain, 
‘*The Rose without the thorn!’ 


But let us learn life’s ills to bear, 
To Heaven’s will resigned : 

Its joys we own, its sorrows share, 
With calm content of mind; 

For he who murmurs at his fate, 
Deserves contempt and scorn; 
He'd find in life’s most envied state, 

“No Rose without a thorn!” 


Setemne neenl 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


NO. I. 


Isoon got weary of the dissipation 
Of New Orleans, and thought I'd try the north, 
And see the “‘universal yankee nation” 
As Adams terms them; so I wandered forth 
Among the shipping and the “Constellation,” 
(A noble vessel owned by Captain Cross,) 
Expecting soon to sail, I put my name 
Down fora birth—some others did the same. 


There were four ladies and six gentlemen 
Who went as passengers, so the society 
Was excellent, as it is always when 
The ladies form a part, for more propriety 
Of conduct is observed, and no man then 
Gives way to every passion; the variety 
They constantly afforded was quite pleasing, 
Occasicnally we found them somewffat teas- 
ing. 


There was one lovely dear angelic creature, 
And of the very sweetest disposition, 

With such a symmetry of form and feature, 
That she might safely challenge competition 
And fear it not—for none on earth could reach 

her; 
(A few more such would save us from perdition) 
She was a mortal to whom! could bow 
With oriental adoration now. 


O! who can stand unmoved before the blaze 
Of artless unaffected beauty—never 
No, never could I—in our youngest days, 
We own its full effect, and as we gather 
Years and experience still, still beauty sways 
Her sceptre o’er us, and she will forever; 
For show me one who can’t her power oonfess 
He must be more than man, or must be ess, 


I almost loved her—but I had been bit 





So cursedty before, I dared not venture 








A second time, I can not soon forget 
Hew I was serv’d, no, no—I shall rememer 
My feelings then—that is if I don’t get 
Myself again in some such wild adventure, 
Which God forbid! for I can not stand many 
More such attacks on my poor heart-——for 
any, 


Even the toughest one, in time will wear out 
By constant use, and mine is very tender ; 
I wish by the long Harry! we could pair out 
Like birds in spring, that it would surely rende: 
Our lives much pleasanter there can be no doubt 
At least with me—not that! defend or 
Advocate a measure that would bring 
All our divines npon me—no such thing. 


I would much rather have the yellow fever, 
Than a severe prolonged attack of love; 
(I’ve had them +-both—and though I know that 
neither 
Is very pleasant, over and above, 
The joy we feel at getting out of either)— 
Yet many of our youngsters, Jike the dove, 
Will fiutter round the fatal snare till they 
With life or peace, for their delusion pay. 
CHARLEY RAMBLE. 
———— 
SELECTED. 
I go, farewell my beauteous maid; 
I leave the land beloved for thee; 
From Grasmere’s hills afar convey'd, 
From all that whisper joy to me. 


Tho’ dear the little native vale, 
To which I turn my lingering feet ; 
Tho’ dear the friends who in that dale, 
Expect their much loved son to greet. 


Yet, they will hear the deep-drawn sigh, 
As shuns his couch the traitor sleep ; 
Will mark the tear-distended eye, 
And o’er the love-lorn mourner weep. 


O had ye known the beauteous maid, 
How syeet her accents, mild her air, 

How soft the dark brown ringlet played; 
And trembled o’er her bosom fair. 


Ye would not, O my friends, enquire, 
Why seeks your son the walk by stealth, 
Why beats his pulse with feverish fire, 
Why fades the purple glow of health. 


Yet hope shall sooth my bosom’s care, 
That fondly prompts the tender sigh, 
Shall smiling wave her golden hair, 
And roll her blue voluptuous eye. 


Perchance when time has roll’d away, 
A few dull years of toil and pain, 

Ah then, perchance, may beam a day, 
To light me to my love again. 
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